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"function " ; yet nowhere does his exposition part from the standpoint of monism 
with which he sets out. His monism is avowedly loose and broad ; it aims to rec- 
oncile "infinite diversity with perfect unity," and protests against the narrowness 
and mysticism into which the great principle has sometimes been compressed and 
perverted. Within the scope of this ultimate unity, and conditioned by it, there 
runs throughout the cosmos an all-pervading dualism, a " universal polarity." It 
is from the equilibration of antithetical forces that eventual organisation comes. 
This constructive process of equilibration between contending forces Dr. Ward has 
felicitously named " Synergy." Like the other two laws of evolution advanced by 
him, this law of synergy applies also to the whole range of the diversified phenom- 
ena of life. Indeed, he makes it apply to all constructive change, from cosmic and 
chemical rearrangement to the spiritual and institutional creations of man. The 
law of synergy is made to account for the established order of society and to ex- 
plain the characteristics of all human institutions, religious, domestic, civil, polit- 
ical, and the rest. 

The section on Genesis alone affords many further examples of the author's 
creative insight, but these can neither be detailed nor summarised here. On the 
other hand, a minor, perhaps superficial, criticism may be in place. It is a matter 
for regret that the author should have allowed himself so free a use of received 
teleological phrases and turns of expression in his exposition of genetic sequence. 
In apology he explains that since the language has taken form under the guidance 
of teleological habits of thought, the teleological forms of speech are unavoidable, 
that while of necessity he employs these locutions, he allows them to mean nothing 
more than the "tendencies of things." But, warning and reservation notwithstand- 
ing, recurring expressions concerning the "object" and "end" of nature have 
their due effect, and are sufficiently disconcerting to any student who is struggling 
to get away from ingrained teleological prepossessions. It might fairly have been 
expected that a writer who has shown himself so great a master in the profounder 
reaches of creative invention and so ingenious an adept in terminological expedients 
at other points should have found his way to a simpler, more consistent and sincere 
terminology in' this matter that touches the foundation of scientific inquiry. 

Laura McAdoo-Triggs. 

Zur EinfOhrung in die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Acht Vortrage von Alois 
Riehl. Leipzig : Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1903. Pages, 258. 
Alois Riehl, at present professor of philosophy in the University of Vienna, 
and one of the most ingenious coryphaei of German thought, has collected a synop- 
sis of his philosophical views into what might be considered an introduction to phi- 
losophy in the form of a series of eight lectures : I. On the Nature and Develop- 
ment of Philosophy ; Philosophy in Antiquity. II. The Philosophy of Modern 
Times; Its Relation to the Exact Sciences. III. Critical Philosophy. IV. The 
Foundations of Cognition. V. Naturalistic and Philosophical Monism. VI. The 
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Problem of Life. VII. Schopenhauer and Nietzsche ; The Question of Pessimism. 
VIII. The Present and Future of Philosophy. 

Professor Riehl's diction is elegant, and occasionally he carries away his read- 
ers with the rhetorical beauty of his sentences, while the thoughts themselves are 
mature and sound. At the same time he is considerate and shows his appreciation 
of abnormal phenomena in our philosophical development, especially in his treat- 
ment of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. He by no means endorses the philosopher 
of the Overman ; he is not a follower of Nietzsche, and yet, unlike Nietzsche's 
antagonists, while pointing out his mistakes delineates his character in a very sym- 
pathetic way. He helps us to understand Nietzsche as a phenomenon in the philo- 
sophical literature of modern times. 

Nietzsche must be understood in contrast to Schopenhauer, for the keynote of 
Nietzsche's philosophy is the conquest of pessimism. Schopenhauer's pessimism 
is at bottom hedonistic, a pessimism that despairs of the possibility of enjoyment 
and must therefore be assumed to be hankering after pleasure. Nietzsche, how- 
ever, calls out : ' ' The discipline of suffering, of the great suffering, ye know not. 
This discipline alone has begotten everything that elevates man. Indeed, the 
standard of valuation consists in how deeply one may suffer." 

Nietzsche misunderstood Christianity because he judged it through the concep- 
tion of Schopenhauer, who interprets it as well as Buddhism as mere negation of 
life, a negation made for the sake of negation. He knew only the morality of sym- 
pathy {Mitleid), and did not know that the morality of the Master (Herrenmoral) 
was found before he discovered it. It is easy enough, says Riehl, speaking of Nietz- 
sche's critics, to point out contradictions, and the pathological nature of his philos- 
ophy. Further, it is easy to object to Nietzsche's offensive language ; but we ought 
to learn that there are healthy and wholesome elements in Nietzsche's philosophy. 
We must never lose sight of his intentions and the whole ideal of his mission. The 
key to his philosophy is contained in the words: "Do not follow me, but follow 
thyself, thyself alone. Thou must become ever and again he that thou art, the 
teacher and former of thine own self." Nietzsche felt offended at negativism, and 
his philosophy aims at the conquest of pessimism. " He condenses," says Riehl, 
"the spirit of modern times, and by giving it completion he has actually overcome 
it." 

In the same spirit Riehl discusses the epistemological problems and also the 
questions of natural philosophy, involving the contradictions of materialism and 
mechanicalism, which have led partly to the theories of energetics as a philosophi- 
cal principle and partly to the ignordbimus of Du Bois Reymond. His own view 
of philosophy keeps in mind the unity of thought, and while he shows that in clas- 
sical antiquity philosophy was identical with science, that in the eighteenth century 
down to our own day philosophy was contrasted with the sciences, yet the future 
leads back to a unitary conception. "The final result will be that the sciences 
themselves will be raised to philosophy. Having taken their origin in philosophy. 
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which was their natural and aboriginal unity, and being differentiated by a division 
of labor, we shall see them reunited on a higher plane of thought " (page 248). 



Logik der reinen Erkenntniss. Von Hermann Cohen, Professor an der Uni- 
versitat Marburg. Berlin : Bruno Cassirer. 1902. Pages, xvii, 520. 

Hermann Cohen is an original thinker, and it is not easy to understand the 
drift of his argument unless the reader be familiar with the author's previous pub- 
lications, especially concerning the conception of infinitude. The present volume 
constitutes the first part of a series which purports to become an entire system of 
Cohen's philosophy. 

In a certain sense Cohen stands aloof from his colleagues. Assuredly be is not 
at home in modern Germany with its realistic politics and imperialistic ambitions. 
He mentions with disapprobation the present conditions which are all but unfavor- 
able to a philosophy of ideal aspirations. In spite of this our author clings to his 
optimism and feels himself at one with the leading thinkers of the past as well as 
the future. His belief in the final victory of a broad humanitarianism with its 
ideals of right and justice remains unshaken. 

The present volume is entitled Logic of Pure Cognition, but it implies the 
foundation of philosophy. Logic to Cohen is not mere dialectics or a subjective 
method to be based upon empirical facts or psychological dispositions. Logic is 
the root of all thought, the objective standard of truth, and the condition of all 
cognition (pp. 512-513). Philosophy begins with the systematisation of thought, 
and who can have system without logic ! Accordingly, modern associationalism is 
insufficient (p. 21) and necessarily leads to agnosticism (pp. 514-515), or, what is 
worse, to a limitation of logic to the subjective sphere of thought, as mere rules of 
thinking, which would render it possible to re-establish the mediaeval principle of 
two truths. Thus our author takes the ground that there is no metaphysics with- 
out logic (p. 517), which leads him further to trace in logic the basis of ethics, 
aesthetics and psychology. The soul does not establish its nature and the condi- 
tions of its being, but discovers them. The data to be found existed before they 
were established. 

It is natural that our author must square himself with the conditions of exist- 
ence, the prius, or, as Aristotle calls it, rb irp&repov ry foot), or wp&repw dn-Auf (p. 28). 
Thus Cohen goes in search of the antecedent of being, the Vor-Sein, and this fea- 
ture of his philosophy is perhaps the most difficult part, for he discovers it in the 
infinite, a non-material condition of reality which suggests the question as to the 
origin (Ur sprung). 

We appreciate Professor Cohen's earnestness, we agree with his endeavor to 
establish the objective validity of truth and right, but we are not sure of having 
understood his meaning as to the repeated proposition of the problem of origin, 
which occurs in several phases, e. g., as the logic of the origin (pp. 28-34), tne 



